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Christian Railroad Men in Conference at Topeka 


By E. W. Hearne, State Secretary of New Jersey 


rm HE eleventh international confer- 
ence of the Railroad Department 
ot Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions was held in Topeka, \an., April 
30 to May 3. Fiften hundred delegates 
gathered from points all over the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico, as well as 
official delegates from Germany, France, 
and Denmark. The general representa- 
tion was eight delegates from each As- 
sociation, and two men allowed from 
unorganized division points. 

Col. John J. McCook, of New York, 
chairman of the Railroad Committee of 
the International Committee, presided 
at all the sessions, while Mr. C. B. Wil- 
lis, of Milwaukee, had charge of the mu- 
sic, which was one of the notable feat- 
ures of the conference. Glee clubs, made 


up wholly of members of the depart- 
ments at Cleburne, Tex., and Llkhart, 
Ind., sang at various sessions, as did the 
shop quartet from Columbus, Ohio, the 
Topeka Railroad Quartet, and the Wil- 
lis Brothers’ Quartet—all Association 
secretaries. 

The central themes were: (1) Devel- 
opment of Christian Character; (2) 
Equipment for Christian Service. The 
opening address was a fitting one by the 
Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, 
Kan., on “Character and_ Service.” 
Greetings were given by the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Kansas Supreme Court, by 
the secretary and treasurer of the Santa 
Fé Railway, and for the city and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Topeka, to which the chairman re- 
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McCook 


sponded. Dr. Henson, ol Brooklyn, 
followed with a stirring address on “The 
Strenuous Life,” which is exemplified 
in the great railway enterprise. 

The brought together 
many men prominent in railroad life, as 
officials of great systems, and was hon- 
ored by the presence of President 
Roosevelt, who not only delivered a 
powerful address, but held an informal 
reception at the close of the Friday 
night session, saving that he wished to 
take the hand of every man who wore 
the delegates’ badge. On his arrival in 
‘Topeka, President Roosevelt laid the 
corner stone of the new Topeka Rail- 
road Association Building, now being 
erected by the Santa Fé Company. The 
President proved himself well informed 
on the progress of the Association, and 
emphasized forcibly its greatest work-- 
the development of Christian character. 

More marked, however, than the ef- 
fect of any address, or than the helpful 
discussions of educational and other 
problems, was the rising tide of spiritual 
power. Dr. H. HH. Gregg, of St. Louis. 


conference 


with the Book in his hand, twice carried 
the conference into the verv presence ot 
Praver and testimony 


God meetings 
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were held such as are possible only 
where men are gathered who have been 
saved from mastering sins. ‘These were 
led by Secretary Stone, of Portland, 
Ore.; Engineer McClure, of the Santa 
le, and State Secretary Rosevear, oi 
Nentucky. These fires were further ied 
by such men as International Secreta- 
rics Smith and Goodman, Dr. Elmore 
Harris, of Toronto, and by the telling 
words of men from the ranks, such as 
Mr. John Coldwell, Mr. Robert Garry, 
and Mr. W. E. Fenno. “Breadth and 
Depth” was the subject of an address of 
rare power on Saturday evening, by 
Judge Selden P. Spencer, of St. Louis. 
Sunday morning Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man led the men in the Quiet Hour. 
“Three Looks—In, Up, Out,” and many 
of the delegates marked May 3, 1903, in 
their Bibles as the day of full surrender 
to Christ. This service was also the key 
to the great men’s meeting on Sunday 
afternoon, led by Mr. Fred B. Smith, 
and attended by over 3,000 men. In this 
meeting 323 men decided to live the 
Christian life. 

In the closing meeting Sunday night 
the voices of the veteran secretaries, 
Messrs. Weidensall and Ingersoll, car- 
ried the men to the earliest days of the 
great movement that now embraces 192 
Associations, with more = than 
members, occupying 104 buildings, worth 
more than $1,500,000. Dr. Chapman 
spoke of “The Crowning Achievement 
of the Railroad Association,” and the 
great unoccupied field was given prom- 
inence. There are 300 unorganized di- 
vision points, and a bare beginning has 
been made among the rapidly growing 
army of street railway men, and the rail- 
way men of India are calling loudly for 
the establishment of this great work or- 
ganized there. The religion of these 
sturdy men has such vitality and their 
lovaltv to God’s word is so unswerving 
that the promise of achievement that 
this conference gives seems sure to be 
fulfilled. 
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The Place of the Student Young Men's Christian Association 


By Professor H. H. Horne, Ph.D., Dartmouth College 


| I LIGION is the field in which the 

College Association must do its 
main work. There are three things 
about religion that it will be serviceable 
for us to consider in introducing this 
discussion. In the first place, religion 
is the most important element in human 
life. In it man stands in relation to God, 
thereby disclosing the widest human 
possibilities and opening up the deepest 
springs of human nature. The four 
vears of a young man’s life spent in col- 
lege are of more significance than any 
four years to follow. How paramount 
i importance that religion gets vital 
possession of the college life! 

In the second place, religion is the 
most difficult of human problems, be- 
cause it deals with the introduction of 
the Infinite into the thought, feeling, 
and conduct of life. 

In the third place, a fact that encour- 
ages us in our efforts to solve this most 
difficult problem, religion is a universal 
human sentiment. All nations, and all 
normal men are religious; that is, are 
conscious of relationship to Deity. 
Ilence we may be sure that, if religion 
is naturally and properly presented, it 
will produce its response. 

The service of the Association to the 
religious life of the college should be 
threefold: (1) to unify the individual, 
iragmentary, isolated religious life of 
every student into a solid working 
whole; (2) to interpret to every college 
man the meaning of his own religious 
nature and ever-present strivings; (3) 
to stimulate the slow and sluggish ele- 
ment of the religious life of college men 
into some vivid practical form. 

Two things are necessary for the Col- 
lege Association fully to realize these 
noble aims: (1) the religious life of the 
college must find its home in the Chris- 
tian Association. If not, where? The 
Association is the only student religious 
organization. (2) To give shelter to the 
religious life of the college the Young 
Men’s Christian Association must be 


as comprehensive in its ministration 
as the religious need of the college stu- 
dent. 

Let us ask ourselves, by way of self- 
examination, whether the College Asso- 
ciation holds this place in the student 
life that is rightfully its own. To say 
yes would imply that we had reached 
the ideal and no improvement was pos- 


sible. Three facts will show us we are 
not what we should like to be. First, 
the American college, with students 


numbering from 250 to 800 as a general 
rule, shows an average of only sixty 
members in the Christian Association. 
This fact gives us pause. We are not 
reaching the church members in the 
student body, and particularly we are 
not reaching the moral strength of the 
college in the form of associate mem- 
bers. 

Second, we have some, but not as 
many as we ought to have or should 
like to have, of the representative col- 
lege men—those men that lead their fel- 
lows in the various legitimate college 
diversions. The pride we take, and 
rightiully, in those representative men 
we have shows us how we feel our lim- 
itation here. 

Third, sometimes it occurs that stu- 
dents entering college with ambition for 
leadership are rather advised against 
joining our Association number, as 
though we constituted an unrepre- 
sentative college body. However unfair 
the intimation, here is one of the facts 
which show us we are not where we feel 
we rightfully ought to be in the estima- 
tion of the student body. And, to our 
encouragement, let it be remembered 
that some of our College Associations 
have already overcome this situation. 

Our self-examination at this point 
must take the form of self-criticism. 
Why does not the Association actually 
hold its rightful place in the religious 
life of the college? Why does so much 
of the college religion go by and not 
through the Association? ‘Three rea- 








sons, it would appear, are explanatory. 
In the first place, many Associations do 
not frankly and fully recognize the 
growth, often the revolution, that takes 
place in a man’s religious thought in 
college. Every day has its special new 
needs. Faith must grow with knowl- 
edge. Where these changes of religious 
attitude, often consequent upon intel- 
lectual development, are not recognized 
the Association of course does not pro- 
vide for them. 

Second, our Association religion 
often does not adequately represent the 
religion of a college man. With him 
religious things are not fixed and final 
and static, but perturbed and confused 
and dynamic. He is finding himself. 
He cares not so much for piety as for 
whole-hearted manliness. With him, 
truth grows, and so must religious 
truth too to keep its hold on him. Par- 
ticularly does he want a reason for the 
faith he has, and particularly does a 
“reasonable service” make its strong ap- 
peal to him. Like our Master, the As- 
sociation must be patient with this man 
that says, “I believe, help thou mine un- 
belief!” 

Third, members and those whom we 
want as members are not given enough 
to do. The Association is not self-de- 
pendent. Its meetings are too often led 
by interested outsiders. The Associa- 
tion must rid itself of its dependence 
upon the faculty and neighboring min- 
isters to lead its religious meetings. 
When men put more of themselves into 
the Association work, give more and re- 
ceive less, their attachment to the Asso- 
ciation will grow. The heart follows the 
treasure. 

To probe a wound is never agreeable, 
but often necessary for improvement. 
Let us turn to the more agreeable task 
of construction. The problem seems to 
be, can the College Association widen 
its ideals without losing its vigor? I 
think it can. How can we improve? In 
several ways: first, we must have a lo- 
cal secretary, or, failing him, a president 
of the Association who, through the 
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might of a poweriul personality can rise 
above our whole present inadequate sit- 
uation and carry the religious strength 
of the college with him. If Christ is 
truly liited up all college men will be 
drawn unto Him. 

Second, we must have another Bible 
class, one in biblical and Religious 
Problems in charge of this local secre- 
tary, or an efficient leader who can put 
the new wine in new bottles. It is in- 
dispensable that the class should have 
a competent and reverent leader. It 
should be the function of this class to 
love the Lord with all its mind. Knowl- 
edge should grow “from more to more, 
and more of reverence, too.” 

Third, we must have another kind of 
religious meeting, led by student mem- 
bers only, wherein the Christian life is 
expressed and defined and growth is 
secured by exercise. It is expedient for 
the College Association that the faculty 
go away. Some colleges already have 
this kind of mutiny. 

Fourth, every Association officer and 
man must represent in the midst of his 
fellows the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free. If He were among us 
the really religious man would not be 
repelled. And in His absence He has 
asked us to be His witnesses. Let us 
strive to represent the measure of the 
stature of His fullness. 

lifth, the Association must do more 
practical religious work in the student 
body and neighborhood. Religion that 
is bottled up ferments and loses its spe- 
cific character. To keep a man’s reli- 
gious life true and his faith clear, better 
one hour of neighborly service than 
many days of abstruse thought. “If any 
man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine.” 

Sixth, let this be our motto: the fire 
of Moody with the breadth of Brooks. 
Let our zeal be according to knowledge. 
Let us study to show ourselves ap- 
proved unto God, workmen needing 
not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth. “I have written unto 
you, young men, because ye are strong.”’ 
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Motives in Foreign Missions 


By the Rev. Griffith John, Hankow, China 


(CONCLUDED FROM THE INTERCOLLEGIAN FOR MAY) 


HAT is the motive with which to 

arouse the churches to do 

their duty apart from all considera- 

tions of success, nay in spite of failures 

should they be called upon to do so? 
\Vhere shall the emphasis be placed? 

The emphasis must be placed, I think, 
on the relation of the missionary enter- 
prise to Christ. 

(1) And, first, to Christ’s command. 
“Go ye, therefore, and make disciples 
of all nations.” “Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure.” That is the Great Commission; 
and that is our work. ‘Make disciples 
of all the nations ;” “preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” ‘That is the work 
of the missionary ; that is the work of the 
Church. The missionary is in China, not 
to promote the growth of secular knowl- 
edge ; that will follow, but he is there not 
for that purpose. The missionary is in 
China, not to promote the interests of 
commerce; that will follow, but he is 
there not for that purpose. The mis- 
sionary is in China, not to promote the 
cause of civilization ; that will surely fol- 
low, but he is there not for that purpose. 
The missionary is in China, not to pro- 
mote the aggrandizement of any ism 
whatever; and I, for one, cannot pray 
that that may follow. The missionaries 
are there, not to make Methodists, or 
Baptists, or Congregationalists, or Pres- 
byterians, or Episcopalians, or Luth- 
erans. They are there to preach the 
Gospel, to make Christians, to bring that 
great people to Christ. 

“Go ye, therefore, and make disciples 
of all the nations.” Go conquer the 
world for me. Carry the glad tidings 
into all lands and to every ear, and do 
not stop till all the nations shall have 
embraced the Gospel, and enrolled 
themselves my _ disciples. That is 
Christ’s command, and that is our work. 

Yes, and that is our argument also. 
Christ commands; it is our duty to 
obey ; we have no choice in the matter. 
As long as we acknowledge Christ to be 


Lord, we are bound to go on with this 
work. In defending the cause of mis- 
sions, we dare not take any ground 
lower than this. Neither is it safe to do 
so. “Does it not strike you,” said Sir 
Robert Hart to Dr. Virgil C. Hart, “in 
reading the Chinese Classics, that there 
is much good, and much to be admired 
in the Chinese system? Would it not be 
well to leave well enough alone?” Dr. 
Hart replied that, “if this was so, then 
the Chinese did not live up to their pre- 
cepts.” That was a good answer in its 
way; but it is by no means the answer. 
If there were no other answer the mis- 
sionary enterprise would soon come to 
an end. but there is another answer, 
and an all-sufficient answer. 

As to the Chinese system being well 
enough. I will not deal with that point 
now, save to say that I utterly deny that 
the Chinese system is “well enough,” 
and that it is my firm conviction that 
China will never be right while this sys- 
tem lasts. But the right answer to that 
question is this: ‘Would it be well to 
disobey Christ?” ‘That is the question 
which the missionary has to consider. 
It is not a question of letting “well 
enough alone”; but a question of obey- 
ing or disobeying Christ. Christ wills 
it; and we dare not disobey. That is our 
position. 

“It is the will of God!” That is the 
motive selected by Peter the Hermit 
when he wanted to arouse Europe to 
rescue the Holy Land from the hands of 
the infidel. With that one sentence he 
stirred the whole of Christian Europe 
from its very depths, and kindled an en- 
thusiasm such as history rarely presents 
an example of. “It is the will of Christ!” 
That is our motive. Let us put the em- 
phasis on that; and with that motive let 
us arouse the church for a grander cru- 
sade, and strengthen our own hearts for 
new and nobler achievements. 

(2) The relation of the missionary en- 
terprise to Christ’s dominion and power. 
“All power is given unto me in heaven 
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and in earth. Go ye therefore.” All 
power in heaven is mine. All the re- 
sources of heaven are at my command, 
and shall be used by me for the further- 
ance of your enterprise. All power on 
earth is mine. ‘The world is mine—the 
whole of it. The heathen have been giv- 
en to me for my inheritance, and the ut- 
termost part of the earth for my posses- 
sion; and in order to conquer it by your 
agency, all power in earth is given unto 


me. I have power over all persons, all 
possessions, all principles, all move- 
ments. They are all in my hands, they 


are all under my control, and they will all 
be made conducive to this glorious ob- 
ject—the evangelization of the world. 
Go ye therefore. Let the emphasis be 
placed on that glorious fact. Christ is 
Lord of all. He sits on the throne 
of the universe, and wields the scepter 
of universal dominion. He must reign 
till all His enemies become His foot- 
stool. Let us rest on that fact. 

(3) The relation of the missionary en- 
terprise to Christ’s presence. “And lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.” “I am with you all the 
days.” You feel your weakness and in- 
competence. I am with you to strength- 
en you, to guide you, and to furnish you 
with all necessary power. You will 
have your lonely days. I am with you 
to brighten the most lonely of your days, 
and to fill your hearts with my peace. 
You fear for the safety of the cause. 
Fear not. Be of good courage. I have 
overcome the world. The battle is mine, 
and the victory is certain. You are 
weak; but I am mighty. “I am with 
you all the days.” Let us rest on that 
great fact—Christ with us every day, 
and every hour, and every moment of the 
day. Let the emphasis be laid on that 
promise. 

(4) The relation of the 
enterprise to Christ’s love. “The love 
of Christ constraineth us.” Paul was 
the prince of missionaries, and such was 
his experience as a missionary. With- 
out the love of Christ he could have 
done nothing; with the love of Christ 
filling his heart he could do all things. 
“The love of Christ constraineth us.” 


missionary 


(a) The love of Christ to me, personally, 
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constrains me to live to Him and for 


Him. He died for me: and I will die for 
Him. He lives for me; and I will live for 
liim. 1 will work for His sake; I will 


suffer for His sake. There is nothing | 
would not do to please Him. He is my 
Lord and my Savior. He loved me with 
an everlasting love. He gave Himseli 
for me. I owe Him an infinite debt, a 
debt which is always due, and which | 
can never pay. All I can do is to lay 
myself on the altar, and say: Lord 
Jesus, take me as I am, and use me for 
Thine own purpose and glory. “The 
love of Christ constraineth me.” That 
is a grand motive. The love of Christ 
to us, to each one of us personally. Let 
us place the emphasis on that great fact. 
(b) And then there is the love of Christ 
for the world—for the Hindus, for the 
Chinese, for the Japanese, for all men. 
“God so loved the world that He gave 
His only begotten Son.” “He died for 
all.” “He is the Savior of all men.” It 
may be hard sometimes to love the 
heathen and make great sacrifices on 
their behalf. You may not be able to 
do it for their sake. Do it for Christ's 
sake. Think of the love of Christ for 
them, and love them through His love. 
Look at them through the eyes of 
Christ ; His eves are all-pitiful. Feel for 
them with the heart of Christ, which is 
ever tender and compassionate. People 
at home say that the heathen are so far 
away; that it is difficult to feel a deep 
interest in them and their concerns. Be 
it so. But Christ is near, and it ought 
not to be difficult to feel an interest in 
Him and in His great redemptive pur- 
poses. “The love of Christ constraineth 
me.” Let the emphasis be placed on 
that great motive. Paul found it there. 
Why should we not find it there also? 

I have often thought of Paul and the 
Yang-tze together. On its way to the 
sea, the mighty stream has to encounter 
many obstacles, and flow in varied chan- 
nels. In its upper courses, its bed in 
many places is uneven and narrow. But 
it never stops. Now it dashes against 
the rocks like a mad thing, and now it 
rushes through the narrow gorge at 
a mill-race speed. Then it emerges 
into a wide and even channel, and 
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flows quietly, calmly, and majestically 


to the sea. ut its flow is ever on- 
ward, continuous, irresistible. Try to 
turn it back, and you will find it 


impossible. Ask it to stop—and it will 
tell you that it cannot. Ask it why; and 
it will reply: “A mighty law has taken 
possession of me, and is carrying me on- 
ward. I cannot help myself. The law of 
gravity constraineth me.” So it was 
with the great apostle. The love of 
Christ, like a mighty law, had taken pos- 
session of him, and was carrying him on- 
ward. He could not turn back, he could 
not stop,.he could not help himself. 
“The love of Christ constraineth me.” 
His was a wonderful life. One sentence 
explains it all: “The love of Christ con- 
straineth me.” 

Christ’s command, Christ's commis- 
sion, Christ’s presence, Christ’s love— 
these four combined make a mighty 
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motive. This must ever be the grand 
central motive in the missionary enter- 
prise. Other motives may come and go, 
but this abideth forever. It can never 
change, it can never grow weak, it can 
never become obsolete. It is perma- 
nently operative and all-sufficient. Let 
the church of God throughout the world 
place the emphasis on this motive, let 
the motive become a living force 1n the 
hearts of all the missionaries, let it be- 
come a living force in the hearts of 
Christ’s disciples generally, and the re- 
sult will be universal triumph. It will 
be triumph in Africa, triumph in India, 
triumph in China, triumph in Japan, tri- 
umph everywhere. Before the close of 
the twentieth century, great voices will 
have been heard in heaven saying, “The 
kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of His 
Christ.” 


in Asia 


By the Rey. Arthur J. Brown, D.D., Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 


I reign 


W I. should not underestimate the 
obstacles that confront us in 
Asia. They are numerous and formi- 
dable. Error and superstition are so in- 
terwoven with the whole social and po- 
litical fabric, with every custom and 
thought of the people, that Christianity 
seems to them to be subversive of all 
their institutions. 

The world, the flesh, and the devil are 
in Asia as well as in America, and fight- 
ing harder. It is no holiday task to 
which we have set ourselves. We are 
engaged in a gigantic struggle, in which 
there are against us “the principalities, 
the powers, the world-rulers of this 
darkness.”” Need have we of patience, 
of determination, of “the strength of 
His might, and the whole armor of 
God.” 

But while we should not ignore the 
difficulties, we may be justly cheered by 
the encouragements. The number of 
conversions is increasing every year. 
But more remarkable than the actual 
number of converts are the signs that a 
ereat movement is beginning. In In- 


Missions 


dia Christians are increasing nearly 
three times faster than the population. 
In Japan the year has seen the most re- 
markable revival of recent times—an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit which has 
shaken the nation to its center. In 
orea I looked with wonder upon a 
congregation of 1,800 Christians, and a 
prayer meeting of 1,200, and night after 
night I saw whole villages assembling 
to hear the word of life. In the Philip- 
pines, where we are officially told that 
all the people “ love the Roman Catho- 
lic Church,” they trudge past stately ca- 
thedrals to pack plain chapels, where 
with no flashing altar lights or gor- 
geous vestments or swinging incense a 
missionary preaches the simple Gospel. 
All over Asia you hear the sound of 
His goings. 

Nothing cheers you more than the 
deepening religious interest in our 
schools. At Suk-el-Ghurb, Syria, eigh- 
teen young men confessed Christ last 
winter. In Sidon and Beirut and 
Tripoli, in Lahore and Bangkok and 
Chiengmai, almost everywhere _ it 
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seemed to me, the first thing the mis- 
sionaries mention was “ The Spirit of 
God is moving upon the students.” 

And there are other movements elo- 
quently suggestive of a coming change. 
The very tact that heathen systems are 
passing from indifference to hostility 
and feel obliged to conceal their coarser 
practices and to emphasize their better 
features, is a tribute to the growing 
power of Christianity. Society in Asia 
is becoming more ashamed of open vice. 
Standards of conduct are growing purer. 
‘The character of Christ is almost uni- 
versally conceded to be the loftiest in 
history. What Benjamin Kidd calls the 
altruistic ideas of Christianity have been 
liberated in heathen nations, and they 
are slowly but surely transforming them. 
As you travel through that vast conti- 
nent you become conscious of the work- 
ing of mighty forces which are creating 
conditions more favorable to the rapid 
triumph of the Gospel. You are im- 
pressed not so much by the actual num- 
ber of those already converted as by the 
strength of the current which is sweep- 
ing majestically toward the goals of 
God. You feel with Gibson that the sit- 
uation is satisfactory, not that we are 
contented with ourselves or the work, 
but that “a crucial experiment has been 
made. We know what can be done and 
can predict results.” We see that we are 
in the trend of the Divine purpose. In 
some lands, as in Korea and Siam, the 
change appears to be coming peace- 
fully; in others, as in China, the truth is 
like a hammer breaking in pieces the 
rock. But whatever the manner, “ His 
day is marching on.” More than once 
the words seemed to shape themselves: 


** T feel my view of time grow wondrous wide ; 
I see the world of old, and overawed 
I note the magic of the swelling tide: 
Instinct with power, transcending human 
laud.” 


The question which burns in my heart 
as I return from the foreign field is not 
whether there is a prospect of victory 
abroad, not whether our missionaries 
are wise, or our methods sound, but 
whether the Church at home will rise to 
the opportunity which confronts her. 
The motto of the Student Volunteer 


Movement, “ The evangelization of the 
world in this generation,” is not a 
prophecy, but a clarion summons to 
preach the Gospel to all men. What 
men? Those of five hundred years 
hence? Nay, but those who are living 
now and who must receive it from us if 
they ever receive it at all. The cause of 
Christ in Asia is straitened not by the 
Holy Spirit, not by the heathen, but 
only by ourselves. I believe with 
Hecker that a “ body of free men, who 
love God with all their might and yet 
know how to cling together, could con- 
quer this modern world of ours.” It 
can be done, it will be done, if we heed 
the voices calling us to-day, voices of 
countless souls who need Christ; voices 
of lonely missionaries who are stagger- 
ing under double burdens till reinforce- 
ments come; voices of those who, being 
dead, yet speak. I seemed to hear them 
on the hill overlooking the Yellow Sea, 
where, after forty years’ of toil for 
China,the mighty Nevius sleeps; among 
the broken bricks near Paotingfu as I 
found five fragments of bones where 
Dr. Taylor and Dr. and Mrs. Hodge and 
Mr. and Mrs. Simcox went up in a 
chariot of fire; in the new American 
cemetery of Melate, where Davidson 
fills the first missionary grave in the 
Philippines; beneath the palm-trees of 
Siam, which shadow the cholera-strick- 
en form of James Thompson; amid the 
sun-scorched desolation of Arabia, 
where Keith-Falconer rests after a life 
that will never die ; under the plume-like 
cypresses at Beirut, where molder the 
bodies of Dale and Eddy, but whose 
souls go marching on; and then—sweet- 
est and yet most commanding of all—a 
still small voice which thrilled every 
fiber of my soul as I stood on the Mount 
where the Son of Man wept over Jeru- 
salem, and in the Garden where He 
prayed in agony, and finally on the great 
altar of the world, where His heart broke 
for the sins of men. 

Do we love Him? Then let us feed 
His sheep. And other sheep He has 
which are not of this fold; them also we, 
like Him and with Him, must bring, 
and they, too, shall hear His voice, and 
they shall become one flock and one 
shepherd. 
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An Appeal for Trained Educators for China 


ROM a survey of mission work in 
the empire of China several 
prominent features become evident. 
One of the most important of these is 
that China has a traditional and pro- 
found regard for learning. This univer- 
sal esteem for literature supplies an ad- 
mirable basis upon which to erect the 
edifice of a more modern and rational 
system of education. Acting upon the 
broad and accepted dictum that educa- 
tion is the most powerful subsidiary 
agency in evangelism, and being greatly 
aided by the Chinese love of letters, the 
missionaries in China have, from the be- 
ginning, sought to encourage Christian 
education among the people. ‘This 
work has gradually grown until the 
schools of all grades are now numbered 
by hundreds; boarding-schools and col- 
leges alone numbering over one hun- 
dred, with an attendance of some five 
thousand students, while seventy-five 
Government schools, modeled’ on 
Western lines, hold some 5,000 more. 
It will at once be seen what a powerful 
hold is here possessed for the advance- 
ment of Christianity. One important 
fact is that nearly all this educational in- 
fluence is in the hands of Christian men 
and women, and a further point of spe- 
cial interest is that the Educational As- 
sociation of China thoroughly repre- 
sents this work. This Association has 
a membership, scattered over twelve of 
the eighteen provinces, of about 250 
men and women. 

It is this Association which now 
makes a most earnest appeal to the va- 
rious Mission Boards of Europe and 
America that in selecting and sending 
out workers, special attention shall be 
given to securing those persons who, 
while otherwise qualified, have had spe- 
cial training to prepare them for educa- 
tional work in the field. Most of the 
work in the colleges is now being done 
by those who have had no pedagogical 
training. But with the increased em- 
phasis now being placed upon educa- 
tion, and with the ever-widening oppor- 
tunities for training and controlling the 
young mind of China, it has become 


necessary that specialists shall be sent 
out to take hold of this work and de- 
velop it in the most effective manner. 
In other words, the pioneering educa- 
tional work, so well and faithfully done 
up to the present time, now requires a 
wider, more liberal and specialized ser- 
vice than has hitherto been possible. 
Normal schools are now being called 
for in order to train teachers for educa- 
tional work. Primary education in 
China needs at this time a few trained 
specialists in order to lay a foundation 
and raise up models for imitation by the 
Chinese. And we would call special at- 
tention to the need that is widely felt 
for the development of kindergarten 
and industrial schools. The modern ed- 
ucational system of China is now prac- 
tically in the control of Christians who 
are representatives of the various mis- 
sionary societies. This brings practi- 
cally under the control of the Christian 
church one-fourth of the youth of the 
whole human family. By perfecting and 
strengthening this arm of the service, 
we increase the probability that the fut- 
ure governmental educational system 
of China will be largely influenced and 
molded by such superior examples. 
Since such momentous issues are in- 
volved, and since such profound possi- 
bilities appear, the [Educational Asso- 
ciation of China do most earnestly hope 
that their request for reinforcements, 
consisting of trained educators for the 
various grades of educational work, will 
receive the prayerful and careful con- 
sideration of all foreign missionary so- 
cieties. Definite requests for workers, 
both as to number and their location, 
will be considered and determined by 
each Board or Society from information 
received from its own representatives 
on the field. 

As there is a tendency at present 
manifest on the part of the Chinese 
Government to refuse the assistance of 
missionaries in the Government schools, 
and to make regulations requiring the 
worship of Confucius, so that Christian 
students cannot enter these institutions, 
it becomes a question of the most vital 
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importance how to man and equip our 
Christian schools with the very best 
possible outfit of men and means, so as 
to adequately meet the peculiar condi- 
tions in which we are now placed. 
China, as a field for Christian educa- 


tional work is unique. A _ Christian 
Government took hold of the educa- 
tional system in India. A non-Chris- 


tian, though liberal, Government took 
hold of the educational system in Japan. 
The results in both nations have been 
far-reaching and gratifying to all well- 
wishers of the race. In China a con- 
servative, non-Christian Government, 
while professedly seeking to remodel its 
educational system according to West- 
ern methods, by its policy of intolerance 
is deliberately trying to prevent the 
youth of the land from acquiring that 
strength and development of character 
which comes only through a Christian 
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education. All the more need there is, 
then, that Christian schools should be 
nanned and equipped in the very best 
possible way. Let us therefore have 
trained specialists, laymen by prefer- 
ence, to come to this field to develop 
the educational work and thus take and 
hold our rightful position as educators 
and guides of the young mind of this 
ereat nation. 

Rev. A. P. Parker, D.D. 

Rev. W. M. Hayes, D.D. 

Dr. C. M. L. Sites, 

Rev. W. P. Bentley, M..\. 

Rev. W. N. Bitton, 

Miss H. L. Richardson, 

Prof. EK. R. Lyman, 

Rev. J. A. Silsby. 

The Executive Committee 
(dn behalf of The Educational ssocia- 
tion of China. 


Conditions in Japan and the Visit of Dr. Hall 


By V. W. Helm, ° 


W HATEVER may describe the 

attitude of the educated classes 
in Japan toward religion, it is certainly 
not the word apathy. There is an un- 
rest, even approaching a feverish eager- 
ness, growing out of dissatisfaction 
with the old and desire for a trustworthy, 
authentic, and solid rock of truth upon 
which the feet of faith can stand. De- 
spite the hostility to religion on the part 
of the bulk of Japanese scholarship, 
there are indications that during the 
past two or three years there his 
beeen a growing recognition among 
students of the supreme importance 
of religion and a great desire to hear 
the claims of Christianity. This is 
attested to by the experience of mis- 
sionaries in their work among students, 
by the results of the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in student 
communities, by the large number of 
students who were among the throngs 
of inquirers at the great forward move- 
ment in 1901, and the results of Mr. 
Mott’s meetings in the largest student 
centers in 1gol. 


lokyo, Japan 


These conditions present a tremen- 
dous challenge to the Church of Christ 
and her messengers; they who bear the 
commission of Him who said, “The 
words that I have spoken unto you are 
spirit and are life,” “If ye abide in my 
word—ye shall know the truth, and 
the truth shall make you free; Him 
whose Gospel came “not in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and in much assurance.” “For 
other foundation can no man lay than 
that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” 

Under these circumstances the regu- 
lar, quiet, but effective, work of the 
native churches and missionary agencies 
has been supplemented by the splendid 
tour of Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, dur- 
ing March and the first part of April. 
It has been providential that Dr. Hall 
could stop thus in Japan on his home- 
ward journey from delivering the Has- 
kell-Barrows lectures in India. Japan 
is ripe for just the message that he 
brought. His personality, his attitude, 
his equipment made him pre-eminently 
qualified for such a mission. 
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Dr. Hall gave from one to three ad- 
dresses in half a dozen of the leading 
cities, besides his whole course of six 
lectures which were delivered in the 
two great student centers, Kyoto and 
Tokyo. In Kyoto, the Buddhist strong- 
hold of Japan, the audiences averaged 
five hundred, composed of students and 
teachers of the Doshisha and the Goy- 
ernment schools, leading business and 
professional men, and, interesting to 
nete, a considerable number of Bud- 
dhist priests. 

In Tokyo the series was delivered in 
the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
\ssociation. With the exception of the 
second night, when it rained, the 
audiences increased — steadily every 
night, there being an average of seven 
hundred. Of this number at least four 
hundred attended regularly throughout 
the entire course, sitting quietly every 
night for over two hours, which was the 
time required for the address and inter- 
pretation. On the seventh night (Sun- 
dav) Dr. Hall spoke in the Central 
Tabernacle, where he was again greeted 
by a large audience. During the week 
three after-meetings were held, with an 
attendance of from sixty to two hun- 


dred. The names were secured of 
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young men who wished to make a care- 
ful study of Christianity. Among sev- 
eral other addresses Dr. Hall spoke in 
the Law Building of the Imperial Uni- 
versity. | have heard personal testimony 
from Christian young men who were 
greatly strengthened in their faith by 
Dr. Hall’s lectures, and from others 
who had misconceptions removed and 
were eager to press on to know more 
of the Christian experience which was 
the subject of the lectures. 

An interesting close to the tour was 
the series of lectures delivered in 
Sendai, where plans were taken in 
charge by a committee of prominent 
non-Christian citizens, representing the 
Provincial and City Educational Socie- 
ties, and led by the Mayor and Gover- 
nor of the Province. Five lectures were 
delivered in the hall of the Government 
College, in which electric lights were 
fitted especially for the occasion. In 
addition to students who came under 
Dr. Hall’s influence here as elsewhere, 
deep impressions were made upon the 
officials mentioned above, upon army 
officers, and men prominent in educa- 
tional circles, many of whom freely and 
publicly acknowledged their debt of 
gratitude. 


Recent Missionary Books Suggested for Association Libraries 


HE volumes mentioned below are 

a few of many books on missions 

that have been published since the be- 

ginning of 1900. The list found in the 

“Handbook” of the Toronto Conven- 

tion, pages 11-23, contains a few of these 

volumes and many more. It can be had 

on application to the INTERCOLLEGIAN 

editors. This list brings the one just 
named down to date. 


Biographies 


Butler.— "William Butler, the Founder of 


lwo Missions.” ‘I902. 

Griffis——"A Maker of the New Orient” (Sam- 
ice] R. Brown). 1902. 

Grittis—*Verbeck of Japan.” 1900. 

Holcomb.—*Men of Might in India Mis- 
sions.” 1901. 

Lovett—‘James Chalmers: His Autobiog- 


raphy and Letters.” 


Mackenzie, W. D.—‘‘John Mackenzie: South 
African Missionary and Statesman.” 1903. 
Miner.—*Two Heroes of Cathay.” 1903. 


Wilson.—"Irene Petrie.” 1901. 
Fields 

Beach and others.— ‘Protestant Missions in 
South America.” 1900. 

Bentley.—" Pioneering on the Congo.” 1900. 
2 vols. 

Broomhall.—*Martyred Missionaries of the 
China Inland Mission.” 1901. 

Brown.—" Latin America.” 1901. 

Bunker.—*Soo Thah.” 1902. 

Carey.—" Adventures in Tibet.” 1gor. 

Chang.—"China’s Only Hope.” 1900. 

Dean.—"Cross of Christ in Bololand” (Phil- 
ippines). 1902. 

Denning.—" Mosaics from India.” 1902. 

Dwight.—"Constantinople and Its Prob- 
lems.” 1901. 

Fletcher.— ‘The Sign of the Cross in Mada- 
gascar.”” 1900. 
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Fuller.—The 
hood.” 1goo. 
Headland.—‘‘Chinese 


Wrongs of Indian Woman- 


Heroes.” 


1902. 
Jack.—‘‘Daybreak in Livingstonia.” Igor. 
Jones.—‘‘India’s_ _—_ Problem, Krishna or 

Christ.” 1903. 

Martin.—“The Lore of Cathay.” 1gor. 
Paton.—‘*Lomai of Lenakel.”’ 1903. 


Rijnhart.—“With Tibetans in Tent and Tem- 


ple.” Igor. 
Robertson.—‘The Martyr Isle of Erroman- 
ga.’ 1902. 
Ross.—“Mission Methods in Manchuria.” 
1903. 


Russell.—“Village Life in India.” 
Rutherford and Glenny.—‘The 
North Africa.” 1900. 


1902. 
Gospel in 


Selby.—‘‘Chinamen at Home.”  1go0. 
Smith.—‘China in Convulsion.” 1902. 2 vols. 
Smith.—‘*Ten Years in Burma.” 1902. 
Tucker.—"The Bible in Brazil.” 1902. 
Zwemer.—‘‘Arabia, the Cradle of Islam.” 
1900. 
Miscellaneous 
Aston.—‘A History of Japanese Literature.” 


IQOI. 
Barnes.—‘*Two Thousand Years of 
before Carey.” 1900. 


Missions 
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Beach.—“A Geography and Atlas of Prot- 
estant Missions.” I9Q0I-1903. 2 vols. 

Clarke.—‘A Study of Christian Missions.” 
1900. 


Dennis.—“Centennial Survey . of Foreign 
Missions.” 1902. 
“Ecumenical Missionary Conference.” 1900. 


Giles. —"‘A History of Chinese Literature.” 
19gol. 

Grant.—‘“Christendom Anno 
MDCCCCI.” 1902. 2 vols. 
Lewis.—"*The Educational Conquest of the 

Far East.” 1903. 
Mason.—"The Little Green God.” 
“Missionary Issues of the 

ury.”’ Igol. 
Mott.—“The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation.” 


Domini 


1902. 
Twentieth Cent- 


1900. 
Speer.—"Missionary Principles and _ Prac- 
tice.” 1902. 

“Students and the Missionary Problem.” 
1Qoo. 


“The Open Door: A Challenge to Missionary 
Advance.” 1903. 
Thompson.—‘A Century of 
sions.” 1902. 
Warneck.—"Outline of a History of Prot- 
estant Missions from the Reformation to 
the Present Time.” Igor. 
“World-wide Evangelization.” 


Jewish Mis- 


1902. 


Vacation and Religion 


By the Rev. Charles R. 


A CERTAIN clergyman, so-called 

—a passenger on an Atlantic 
liner—occasioned considerable comment 
among his fellow-voyagers by his free 
indulgence in liquid refreshments and 
his liberal patronage of the pools. His 
cause was stoutly championed by a va- 
riety actor, who, on one occasion, was 
heard to say: “Well, of course, he is a 
minister, but he is on his vacation, and 
J admire a man who knows enough not 
to mix business and pleasure.” This 
phrase, used to explain the conduct of 
the alleged ecclesiastic, has since served 
some of those travelers as a delicious 
formula in which charitably to express 
the character of certain professing Chris- 
tians, whose holiday habits have sug- 
gested a conviction that religion is a 
matter of private or professional per- 
formance, and that it is quite as possible 
to take a “vacation in religion” as in the 
practice of law or in the acquirement of 
mathematics and Greek. Religion, how- 
ever, is a life. Any attempt to suspend, 
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for a period of weeks, either physical ex- 
istence or spiritual experience, must, un- 
fortunately for our “professional” Chris- 
tians, be designated by the harsh term 
“suicide.” 

Of this simple fact, the college stu- 
dent is abundantly aware; yet, as vaca- 
tion days are again drawing near, with 
their peculiar privileges, and with their 
special temptations to religious indiffer- 
ence, it may be helpful for us to be re- 
minded that Christ declared the relation 
between Himself and His followers to 
be one of vital union. “I am the Vine, 
ye are the branches; if a man abide not 
in Me, he is cast forth as a branch, and 
is withered. He that abideth in Me and 
[ in Him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit.” Let this beautiful parable, paint- 
ed in colors of leaf and life and fruit, be 
a message to us for the spring- and sum- 
mer-tide ; and let us find a motto for va- 
cation days in the Master’s familiar, 
pregnant words: “Abide in Me and I in 
you.” 














The Summer Conterences 


“But how can one abide in Christ?” 
some one is asking. ‘*What is meant by 
a union with Him:’ The Master makes 
answer: “Ye believe in God, believe 
also in Me. Verily, verily, | say unto 
you, he that believeth on Me the works 
that I do shall he do also.” And again: 
“If ye keep My commandments... 
lf My words abide in you.” That is to 
say, our union with Christ is a union of 
faith and obedience. We are abiding in 
Christ when His word is continually in 
our hearts, and when we are trusting in 
Him for strength to do His will. but 
how can we abide in Him if “the morn- 
ing watch” is suspended? How can His 
word abide in us if during a period of 
weeks our Bibles are neglected? And 
how can we expect strength to do His 
will if we are careless about our usual 
seasons of prayer? 

The “fruit” of such abiding is very 
precious. It is of many varieties and 
flavors. The kind which the Master spe- 
cially commends is one which vacation 
days seem naturally to demand. In the 
midst of His parable He declares: 
“These things have I spoken unto you 
that My joy might remain in you and 
that your joy might be full.’’ How self- 
deceived one is, then, when his religious 
habits are interrupted by a régime for 
summer days which is adopted in order 
“to have a good time.” ‘The fruit of joy, 
like love and peace and temperance, can 
be tasted only by those who are abiding 
in Christ. 

It is true that vacation times do pre- 
sent their peculiar difficulties to those 
who desire to maintain a healthful Chris- 
tian life. There are new and changing 
conditions to which we must be contin- 
ually adapting ourselves. Yet, on the 
other hand, it is also true that these very 
days afford special opportunities for 
Christian growth if only they are right- 
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ly used. Some men do return in the 
The Summer 
“HE new Northwestern Student 


Conference has maintained the 
high standard of beauty and attractive- 
ness in the place chosen for its sessions, 
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fall unfitted utterly, because of expe- 
riences and memories, to resume their 
places as centers of influence in the re- 
ligious life of the college; but there are 
many who have sought for a time some 
special spiritual stimulus, who have 
breathed some peculiar atmosphere, 
who return with memories of glad hours 
of physical and mental recreation, but 
also with new spiritual vigor, with high- 
er ideals of manhood, with truer 
conceptions of service, with a more com- 
plete devotion to Christ. What is possi- 
ble for one is possible for all, for the 
condition is unchanging: “If ye abide in 
Me.” The summer time is naturally 
the season of growth and development 
and fruitage. Let the coming season 
find us as those who are united with 
Christ, joyous and fruitful because 
“abiding in Him!” 


Conferences 


which has been set by the location of the 
five other student conferences. Gear- 
hart Park is situated on the ocean beach, 
fifteen miles south of the mouth of the 








The 





President Emory W. Hunt, 
Denison University 

Columbia — River. With Tillamook 
Head, a rocky promontory, but a short 
distance to the south, the summit of the 
coast range within a half day's climb to 
the east, with an outlook upon the Pa- 
cific Ocean to the west, and with a back- 
ground of majestic fir forests, it is an 
ideal place for the conference. At this 
place on May 29 to June 7, such well- 
known conference workers as Professor 
Bosworth, Messrs. Colton, Rugh, Shar- 
man, and others will inspire and instruct 
the students of that important and rap- 
idly growing section. 

The Southern Conference, at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 13 to 21, promises to 
be the largest conference of college men 
ever held in the South. Ill health has 
compelled Mr. Augustus Nash to cancel 
his engagement to teach the class in 
personal work. Mr. A. C. Harte, gen- 
eral secretary at Mobile, who will take 
his place, has rendered such service at 
previous student conferences. He is a 
graduate of Weslevan University and 
was a delegate from his alma mater to 
the first student conference ever held in 
the South. 

The Western Conference at Lake Ge- 
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neva, Wis., on June 1g to 28 has a strong 
body of speakers. Mr. Speer, Dr. Me- 
Dowell, Professor Bosworth and Secre- 
taries Fenn, beach, and Jays are among 
the men who will give information and 
conviction to the large body of western 
students. Mr. Robert E. Lewis will 
not only conduct the class in “Studies 
in the Life of Christ,” but will also be 
able to speak from a successful experi- 
ence of work for young men In mission 
lands. 

The Lake Erie Conference at Lake- 
side, Ohio, June 1g to 28, promises to 
commence full-fledged with as complete 
provision for the needs of the students 
as any of the others. President Hunt, 
Dr. Harris, Professor Bosworth, and 
Professor Walker are among the educa- 
tors who will have a prominent part in 
this conference. 

Many men are looking forward to 
hearing the speakers from Great Britain 
at the Northfield Conference, which 
meets June 26 to July 5. The Rev. 
(jeorge Jackson, of Edinburgh, comes to 
this country as the representative of the 
british Wesleyans to the Wesley bicen- 
tennial of Wesleyan University. The 
striking personality and earnest message 
of the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of Brighton, 
recently appointed the successor of Dr. 
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Reaching New Students—Some Practical Methods 


Parker at the City Temple, London, 
will make him an attractive speaker at 
Northfield. The Fourth of July address 
will be made by Judge Selden P. Spen- 
cer, of St. Louis. The annual celebra- 
tion will take place on the evening of 
July 3. Mr. Orville G. Frantz, the pres- 
ident of the Harvard Association, will 
lead the singing. 


But a strong program does not 
make a student conference. Its val- 


ue depends even more upon the spirit 
and purpose of the delegates. If they 
enter into all the plans of the conference 
with enthusiasm, if they have a definite 
plan for their own work, if they seek to 
cultivate the friendship and fellowship 
of men of other colleges, if, above all 
things, they are possessed of a prayerful 
and obedient spirit, the conference can- 
not fail to be successful. On the other 
hand, the value of a conference can be 
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diminished and its helpfulness to the 
delegates lost if the delegates are in a 
critical mood, if they hold themselves 
aloof from the men of other colleges, 
and if their attendance is prompted by 
selfish motives rather than by a desire 
to serve. The ten days of meeting af- 
ford unparalleled opportunities for per- 
sonal conversation with the speakers 
and leaders and with the fellow dele- 
gates. The life itself will influence men 
to follow higher ideals of life and service 
and should result in an increase in the 
usefulness of the men to the church and 
to their fellow men that will extend 
throughout their lives. The delegates 
should be in daily prayer before and dur- 
ing the conference that these results may 
attend the conferences of this year. 
Happy the men who seize every oppor- 
tunity for help which the conference af- 
fords! 


Reaching New Students—Some Practical Methods 


By A. F. 


NE of the best and least used meth- 
ods of reaching new students be- 
fore they get to college is that of writing 
personal letters to them during vacation. 
Mailing students’ hand-books, Bible 
study prospectuses, and other pertinent 
printed matter to them may give con- 
venient occasion for opening a personal 
correspondence, and will serve as an in- 
troduction. After a student decides to 
enter a definite college, he is usually 
exceedingly anxious to get all the in- 
formation possible about his intended 
alma mater, and he appreciates a hand- 
book more than he would a pocket-book 
later. 

The names and addresses of many of 
the prospective collegians can be gotten 
in several ways: From the secretary 
or registrar of the college: from the 
principals of the high schools and pre- 
paratory schools from which students 
usually come; from the old students, es- 
pecially in the smaller colleges, and by 
open letters in the papers inviting corre- 
spondence. The State Committee of 
Virginia is making a special effort this 
spring to get the names and addresses 
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of intending students for the college as- 
sociations. When this information is 
secured, each writer should take the 
names of those students with whom he 
can find some common ground, and the 
remainder, of course, may be divided 
among the men in proportion to the 
work each man can do. The number of 
writers should include as many of the 
Association leaders as practicable, so as 
to lighten the work on each man. 
After the student reaches college, 
meeting him at the train, helping him 
about matriculating and getting him well 
established, tendering him a social re- 
ception, and many other friend-making 
means are important. Along with these 
the opportunities for personal work 
will be great, and should by all means be 
taken advantage of when possible, but 
the greatest possibilities lie in the first 
religious Association meeting of the ses- 
sion. Although this meeting should 
follow, as well as be followed, by whole- 
souled organized personal work, the 
meeting itself can no doubt be made the 
means of reaching more men than any 
other single method. It should be 
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planned carefully in detail well in ad- 
vance, and the very strongest, most 
forceful, and most practically spiritual 
man available, preferably a_ student, 
should lead it. 

No one branch of the work for new 
students is entirely independent of the 
others. If one sub-committee fails to 
do its delegated work well, not only will 
that work not be done, but it will be 
harder for the others to accomplish their 
objects. Thorough organization, spe- 
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cific direction, detailed execution, intel- 
ligent co-operation, and believing prayer 
will be abundantly rewarded by Him 
who giveth the increase. 

In all let us bear definitely in mind 
the end to be accomplished. The final 
and only aim and purpose of this work 
is to win the new students to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and to help 
them to better, purer lives; to bring 
them to Jesus Christ and to develop 
them for higher, nobler service. 


Work with Individuals 


by J. H. Warner, Ohio State University 


Most Associations prepare for a vig- 
orous campaign for new students at the 
beginning of the fall term, and in the 
zeal for great results there is danger 
that we shall lose sight of the real object 
to be attained. We need to remember 
that this is work for new students, not 
for the Association. li our motive 
is not higher than a desire to show a 
large membership roll our efforts are 
wasted. 

The fact that the new man is a “join- 
er” does not excuse in us a selfish effort 
to build up our depleted ranks. It is 
ours to give to men an opportunity to 
assert and develop their manhood, and 
we should improve the rare opportunity 
to reach an especially impressionable 
class of men, not only by helping them 
in a time of very serious trial, but also 
by giving them something by which 
they can help themselves in other simi- 
lar times. We dare not be actuated by 
a lower motive than that of a desire to 
bring men into a personal relationship 
vith Jesus Christ. 

If this is our object it at once sug- 
gests the method of work and the man 
to do it. The method is personal work, 
and the man the carefully trained, en- 
thusiastic personal worker. We cannot 
here discuss methods of training. But 


it goes without saying that the worker 
must be practical, resourceful, prayer- 
ful and a genuine friend of men. 

I know of no more effective way to 
attain permanent results than to have a 
band of men who can arrange their work 


for the first weeks of the fall term so that 
they can give much of their time to call- 
ing on men in their rooms and wher- 
ever they can be found alone and at 
leisure. We cannot expect all men to 
come to the Association headquarters 
looking for some one to take an interest 
inthem. Many a homesick man will be 
found spending his cheerless first days 
shut up alone in his own room. If we 
have the interest we profess, we will be 
out looking for this man with the pur- 
pose, first of all, not to get him to sign 
an application for membership and then 
to leave him more miserable than be- 
fore, but to show him real sympathy and 
win him by sincere friendship. One call 
will not be sufficient. We must come to 
know the man, taking an interest in his 
plans for work and interesting him in 
things that will mean permanent advan- 
tage to him. We must be a friend to 
him in this time when friends seem few, 
and we must unobtrusively help him to 
make associates of men who are worth 
while. 

Another important agency is the 
room-mate directory. The practice of 
matching new men up with good, strong 
Christian men, though it cannot be so 
extensively used, is still a most effective 
method of helping new men. This may 
cost some sacrifices, for it means taking 
for a room-mate a new man instead of 
an old chum. But men are making the 
sacrifice and finding rich reward in see- 
ing lives firmly anchored which might 
otherwise drift. 











The Autumn Conference 


By Artley B. Parson, 


WELL-KNOWN _ psychologist 
L says that when two or more 
minds discuss a question in common, 
certain truths are evolved which could 
not possibly have come to any one of the 
minds working on the question alone. 
In other words if a group of men dis- 
cuss a matter, they will learn far more 
about it than the sum of their separate 
opinions. In still other words, if college 
men gather in the autumn in a prelimi- 
nary conference about the year’s work, 
they will gain an insight which they 
would have altogether missed had they 
merely thought the problems over, each 
by himself. 

The autumn conference has proved to 
be of great value. It calls for some ex- 
tra thought in the spring and summer 
on the part of the conference committee, 
and means the shortening of the college 
man’s vacation by three days. But the 
value of the conference is far too great 
to allow these small things to enter into 
the question. Every college man who 
is interested in the work of the Associa- 
tion is ready to curtail his vacation by 
only about three per cent., and a confer- 
ence committee of three men (not in- 
cluding the president or general secre- 
tary) can always be collected to arrange 
the program so the extra work will not 
fall heavily on any one man’s shoulders. 

The plans for the program should 
be begun early. The conference is 
weakened if the program is not made 
out until the middle of July or August— 
begin in April or May at the latest. 
Don’t throw the work on the general 
secretary, but make a responsible un- 
dergraduate take it (he, of course, to be 
in constant touch with the president and 
general secretary). 

Plan for no more than a three days’ 
conference. This gives time enough for 
all speeches, discussions, and yet leaves 
all afternoons for recreation. Arrange 
a tennis and golf tournament and side 
canoe trips; the mind will work better 
at an evening session after a swim ora 
romp in the afternoon. 


Harvard University 


The first night can be most auspi- 
ciously spent by merely introducing ex- 
ercises. Have the dean of the college or 
some prominent faculty member give an 
informal welcome, and follow this with 
a reception with light refreshments. 
The real business will begin next day 
and continue the two following days. 
Three definite hour sessions in the morn- 
ing and three at night are enough. In 
three days that would allow for eighteen 
sessions. ‘The subjects that should be 
discussed are: Membership, Religious 
Meetings, The Student Conference, Bi- 
ble Study, Missions and Philanthropic 
Work. There are many other subjects 
that could be discussed according as is 
the need at each institution. Such are 
Deputation Work, Personal Work, Stu- 
dent Volunteer Work, Social Gather- 
ings, Preparatory Schools, and Class 
Prayer Meetings. 

From such subjects the men on the 
committee would find from eight to 
twelve which are vitally important to 
their college. This would leave a num- 
ber of sessions free for general addresses 
by prominent men, general discussions, 
and one session at least as a meeting 
primarily for prayer. 

lor the general addresses, speakers of 
note should be engaged in the spring, 
and not only clergymen but laymen, es- 
pecially prominent professional men, 
college graduates. Such subjects as 
these have been found helpful for gen- 
eral addresses: “The Individual College 
Man as a Citizen,” “The University Set- 
tlement in New York City,” “Social 
Service and the Study of Medicine,” “Bi- 
ble Study for College Men,” “The Rela- 
tion of Our Association to Other Asso- 
ciations,” “Social Service and the Study 
of Law,” ete. 

Where expedient, separate sessions 
should be held for undergraduates, law 
school, medical school, and_ scientific 
school, all discussing the same subject 
and applying it to their own definite 
needs, that is, a 10 o’clock session might 
be held on Bible study or philanthropy, 
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and the discussions divided between law, 
medical, scientific, and college. 

Of course, no definite directions can 
be given for a successful autumn confer- 


ence, for every institution must make 
its own conference, adapted to its own 
needs. But more than anything else 


these things should be borne in mind: 

1. Plan early. Do not put off the ar- 
rangements till too late. 

2. Impress its importance on under- 
graduates. College men should be made 
to memorize the date of the conference, 
to jot down the engagements on their 
personal ite tale or calendars, and 
be kept in touch with the conference by 


What the First Weeks 


liv k the majority of men in a small 
college, | came directly from my 


home, having received all my prepara- 
tory education in the high school, so 
that when I entered Bowdoin in the 
fall of 1g0oo0 | was thrown practically 
upon my own resources for the first 
time. 1 was quite young and knew 


scarcely a man in college, so that the 
change from my own home to college 
life was an extremely sudden one. For 
the first day or two the novelty and ex- 
citement kept me from thinking much, 
but soon | began to get rather homesick. 
| found then that I could get the most 
comfort from my bible, and from time 
spent in prayer, and | really began from 
that time to appreciate what Christian- 
ity meant to me. New temptations 
arose, but | found that they were not so 
hard to withstand as I had supposed, 
and certainly not so hard but that with 
the help of God the y could be resisted. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
was rather weak at that time. I hardly 
know one man in my class who was ap- 
proached on the subject of joining the 
organization. I was not even invited to 
attend, but I made up my mind to join, 
so I went without asked, and 
joined immediately afterward. 

[ am sure that in the case of the ma- 
jority of men the best time to approach 
them with the claims of Christ is at the 
beginning of their course. <A 


being 


Ce lege 


in College Meant for 
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a printed spring preliminary announce- 
ment and a final printed program 
sent with a personal letter in the middle 
of the summer. 

The conference is nothing more nor 
less than an important council of war. 
All generals should be there. The cam- 
paign should be definitely mapped out, 
strategic points should be seized, the 
enemy must be routed, and, above all, 
the generals should expect to meet their 
One General there, who is above all 
generals, and who, if He be followed, 
will lead all to victory. Plan to have 
Him there to lead in everything that is 
done. 


Me 


man’s character is often formed or de- 
formed to a great extent during those 
first few | know of many men 
who come from good homes, but when 
they are out of the reach of strong influ- 
ence they go rapidly to pieces. 
same men, had they been reached soon 
enough, might have been strong men. 
| feel sure from my own experience that 
the first few weeks of college life is the 
time when young men are most in need 
of Christian influence, and that too 
strong emphasis cannot be put on the 
importance of work for new students.— 
George W. Burpie, Bowdoin College. 


weeks. 


These 


A typical freshman, arriving on a 
dreary, cold, rainy September afternoon 
in what was to be my college town, I 
certainly yearned for recognition and 
acquaintanceship. How gratefully I re- 
member those men, especi ‘ally those up- 


per-class men, who were \-. ‘ing to give 


me suggestions and seemcd glad to doa 
new student a good turn. Again, I re- 


member others who were 
Was it unnatural for me, then, to plan 
how, in my upper-class days, I would 
act with new men? So there came to 
me a desire to do “fall campaign” work, 
a small service as far as myself was con- 
cerned, but a service which I count as 
the most fruitful of my work for others 
in college. Surely no better opportu- 


“too busy.” 


nity for gaining a wholesome influence is 














Outgoing Seniors 


opened to the college man during his 
entire course than in those first days 
and weeks of the session. Before suc- 
cessful personal work can be done there 


zt 


must be a basis for friendship. Is not 
this the greatest opportunity for form- 
ing such friendships ?—E. Allen Light- 
ner, Oberlin College. 


Outgoing Seniors 


By W. H. Tinker, Intercollegiate Branch, New York City 


HERE will the members of the 
graduating classes of our col- 
next fall? Graduation means 
commencement. Another start some- 
where every member of every senior 
class is to make. Where? The Young 
Men’s Christian Association has not fin- 
ished its work until every effort has 
made to answer that question 
concerning each of the graduates. 

lor four years the Association has 
been doing its utmost to train these 
men. All the energy expended to main- 
tain Bible study, mission study, religious 
meetings, Christian work, etc., has been 
for the one purpose of enabling these 
men better to serve, not alone in col- 
lege, but in the world, as Christian cit- 
izens. What the Association has given 
them in college they have needed, but 
even more will they need just that as 
they enter upon life-commencement. 
Seniors they have been; freshmen they 
must soon be in the world’s university. 
behind them is the splendid fellowship 
of the last four years; in front of them 
the uncertain future. Their work car- 
ries them perhaps into a strange city. 
lf ever in a man’s life friends are needed 
it is just when he feels most keenly the 
contrast between the joys of the past 
and the hard, uphill, lonely struggle of 
the present. In view of such a possi- 
bility the Association in each institu- 
tion can do no greater service to out- 
going graduates than to see that they 
are known in the places to which they 
are going. 

Of all the great cities, New York is 
the place where a man most needs 
friends, for unless known he is com- 


leges be 


been 


pletely neglected, and his consequent 
loneliness will lend added strength to 
the temptations which he is bound to 
meet, almost at every turn. Business 
absorbs him during the day, while pleas- 
ure and easy self-indulgence will be- 
guile him so often at night that before 
he realizes his danger he not only has 
become indifferent to the ideals that 
once he cherished, but he has actually 
lost them. ‘This is the sad experience of 
many a college man in New York City 
to-day. 

It is the privilege of the Intercolle- 
giate Branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association to welcome the college 
men who enter New York City each 
vear, either for business or for further 
study. Without the co-operation of the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, this cannot be done. We are 
desirous therefore to receive the names 
and addresses of the men from each in- 
stitution who are coming to New York. 
If this information is sent us, we will 
so use it that each man shall be person- 
ally visited by college men, cordially 
invited to attend the church of his 
preference, and induced if possible to 
engage in form of Christian or 
philanthropic work. 

In a word, introduce us to your men. 
We are here to welcome them to all that 
is best in our city, to pledge them Chris- 
tian friendship and to offer them unri- 
valed opportunity of making the rich 
life which college has given them count 
for Jesus Christ in New York City. 
The address of the Intercollegiate 
Branch of New York City is 328 West 
58th Street. 


some 











sible Study for 1903-04 


He Bible Study Department looks 
forward to a year of advance, 
both in numbers and method. The plan 
to double the number of men in college 
Bible classes will be one of the chief 
points of policy. ‘That this purpose will 
interest the entire college Association 
field is attested by the fact that already 
it has received the hearty indorsement 
and co-operation of Association leaders 
in thirty-three different States and prov- 
inces. Moreover, one hundred and fifty 
individual institutions, among which are 
the leading colleges and universities, 
both in the United States and Canada, 
have actively united in this forward 
movement by forming definite policies 
to this end. The holding of Bible study 
institutes in the fall, both in institutions 
separately and in groups, where Bible 
study interests may be deeply impressed 
upon committeemen and leaders, will 
doubtless tend to the extension and 
solidification of the work. 

The following Bible study courses, 
the value of which has been emphasized 
the past year by an increasingly large 
use, will form the general Student Cycle: 
lor preparatory schools and as an in- 
troductory course to the study of the 
life of Christ, “Studies in the Life and 
Works of Jesus according to St. Mark,” 
by W. D. Murray. For first year stu- 
dents in colleges, “Studies in the Life of 
Christ,” by H. B. Sharman, based on 
a “Harmony of the Gospels for Histor- 
ical Study,” by Stevens and Burton. 
A second-year course will embrace 


“Studies in the Acts and Epistles,’ by 
Prof. Edward I. Bosworth, using as a 
basis ““The Records and Letters of the 
Apostolic Age,’ by Ernest De Witt 
Burton. The third-year course will con- 
sist of “Studies in Old Testament Char- 
acters,” by Dr. Wilbert Webster White. 
A new and briefer course of Bible study 
in the Old Testament is also in prepara- 
tion by Dr. White. 

The fourth-year course in this Cycle 
will be “Studies in the Teaching of Jesus 
and His Apostles,’ by Prof. Edward I. 
Bosworth. All of the above courses are 
arranged for daily study. 

A second Cycle, by William H. Sall- 
mon, which has also been very profitably 
studied during the past year, will be 
used in some of the institutions. The 
following are the titles in this course: 
“Studies in the Miracles of Jesus,” 
“Studies in the Parables of Jesus,” 
“Studies in the Life of Jesus,” and 
“Studies in the Life of Paul.” These 
courses, while not arranged for daily 
study, are well planned to give thor- 
ough instruction on the above partic- 
ular topics. 

The Bible studies to be used in classes 
for personal work will be two in num- 
ber, both arranged for daily study and 
written by Dr. Howard Agnew John- 
ston. “Studies in God’s Methods of 
Training Workers” has already been at- 
tested by a wide and successful use. A 
new course of twenty lessons will also 
be offered this year, entitled “Studies 
for Personal Work.” 


The Student World 


Mr. John Ewing Steen, Princeton 
University, 1903, is to be general secre- 
tary of the Association at that institu- 
tion next year. 


The Bible class enrollment in Vir- 
ginia colleges is practically double that 
of last year, and 170 men have pro- 
fessed conversion through the college 
Associations. 


Bellevue College, Nebraska, has given 
unusual attention to the development of 
a missionary library, regarding this de- 
partment as quite as important as any 
other. 


Professor George Adam Smith vis- 
ited Yale University early in May and 
addressed the students. The visit was 
exceedingly helpful to the religious life 
of the university. 
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During the past year 125 women stu- 
dents were in attendance at University 
College, Toronto. Of these 100 were 
members of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association. 


During the past year at the United 
States Military Academy the member- 
ship of, and average attendance at, 
Bible classes have been nearly three 
times those of previous years. 


The general secretaryship has been 
established by the Association at the 
Michigan Agricultural College, and the 
committee is in search for the right man 
to become the first secretary. 


During the visit of a traveling secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment to Winthrop College, five of the 
young women became volunteers and a 
Volunteer Band was organized. 


At Austin College, Sherman, Tex., 
three Association meetings were held, 
in which eleven men took a stand for 
positive Christian life. Many men en- 
tered Bible study classes at the same 
time. 


Mr. E. G. Wilson, college secretary of 
the Carolinas, has resigned. Beginning 
September 1, Mr. Wilson becomes one 
of the secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Washington, 
oe a 


At the University of Tennessee 
pledges for over $1,000 have been signed 
toward the building debt of $3,500, 
while one promise of $1,000 has been 
made to be binding as soon as $2,500 
is raised. 


Three of the active members of the 
Association at the University of North 
Carolina will spend their vacation solicit- 
ing funds for an Association building. 
A systematic canvass of the State will 
be made. 


At a recent series of evangelistic 
meetings in Auburn Seminary, Auburn, 
Ky., in which the members of the col- 
lege Association co-operated, every 


a 


student who had not previously done so 
accepted Christ. 


Mr. B. L. Jones, intercollegiate secre- 
tary of Louisville, has organized an in- 
tercollegiate glee club of sixteen voices 
among the medical men. The club sings 
frequently at the student and city Asso- 
ciation gatherings. 


A large proportion of the volunteers 
in Iowa University are students in the 
medical college. Pefsonal work by a 
few earnest volunteers has increased the 
number of volunteers several fold with- 
in the past two years. 

By a little careful work the students 
at the University of Arkansas raised 
nearly $100 from the citizens of Fayette- 
ville, the town in which the college is 
located. This money will send four men 
to Asheville, the purpose for which it 
was asked, 





Mr. Charles F. Park, Jr., the secretary 
of the Student Department for prepara- 
tory schools, has resigned to enter busi- 
ness. In view of his resignation the 
committee has decided to omit this year 
the conduct of the universities’ camp at 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Fifteen men this year have occupied 
the Association student house of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Nearly all the members of the cabinet 
have been kept together in this way. 
The house has been a success, and will 
be so used again next year. 


The McGill Association has made 
plans for at least seventeen Bible study 
classes for next term. Special efforts 
are being made to have as many as pos- 
sible of the leaders go to the Northfield 
Conference. Already there are pros- 
pects of a much larger delegation than 
usual. 


All of the students at Chicora College, 
Greenville, S.C.,are studying Mr. Mott’s 
book on “The Evangelization of the 
World in this Generation.” The time 
usually given to the prescribed Bible 
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study has been given to mission study 
for the last few weeks of the college 
year. 

Qf the sixty-eight students in Albert 
College, Belleville, Ontario, all are 
members of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian \ssociation. ‘Two bible classes and 
a missionary study class are held week- 
ly; three prayer circles meet daily ; $102 
is the amount given to foreign missions 
this year. 





fhe representatives at the Nentucky 
state convention trom Central Univer- 
sity, Georgetown College, Smith's 
Grove, Vanderbilt Training School, As- 
bury College, and Kentucky Wesleyan 
College pledged large amounts tor for- 
clyn Missions, either to be raised or 
given by themselves. 

The Young Women's Christian Asso- 
ciation at Mount Allison College, N. B., 
has 111 members out of 114 students in 
lege. live Bible classes are held 
weekly, also a mission study class. 
There were five known conversions dur- 
ing the past year. A ten-minute prayer 
meeting is held each day. 


COl 


A series of institutes lasting three 
days were recently held at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. ‘The Place of 
the Association in the Life of the Insti- 
tution,’ “An Aggressive Campaign in 
Behalf of Bible Study,” “Personal 
Work,” and “Work for New Students” 
were the principal themes. 

About the middle of April a mission 
study class of thirty-one members was 
organized at the Williamston Female 
College, South Carolina. The class is 
studying “Effective Workers in Needy 
Fields.” At the same time the class was 
organized one of the students offered 
herself for foreign missionary work. 


A Young Men’s Christian Association 
camp for South India was held April to 
to 13 at Wallajabad, near Madras. There 
were eighty-six delegates in attendance 
and a splendid conference is reported. 
Messrs. G. S. Eddy, L. P. Larsen, and 
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IX. C. Carter were present and contrib- 
uted much to the success of the camp. 

At Worcester, South Africa, in Feb- 
ruary, a missionary conference was 
held, the occasion being the opening of 
the Mission Training Institute for the 
175 student volunteers from among the 
oer prisoners of war. The story of the 
development of this extraordinary inter- 
est was told in the INTERCOLLEGIAN for 
May. 





(One feature of the mission study class 
work at Yale Divinity School during 
the past year has been the study of re- 
ligions through the impersonation by 
two or three men of Buddhists, Moham- 
medans, ete., the rest of the class deal- 
ing with them in a conversational way, 
much as if they were missionaries on the 
field. 


The students of Dubuque German 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary pub- 
lish a monthly paper in the German lan- 
guage, with a subscription list of about 
500. Most of these subscribers are con- 
nected with German churches through- 
out a large region, and the helpful influ- 
ence of the paper is said to be far from 
small. 

Several of the students at Chicago 
Theological Seminary have been in resi- 
dence the past year at the Chicago 
“Commons,” and thus have had a rarely 
good opportunity, not merely for the 
study of sociology, but also for the most 
varied and practical evangelistic work, 
under the leadership of Prof. Graham 
Taylor. 


Several of the volunteers in Nebraska 
University have been so zealous as mis- 
sionary campaigners that, unable to se- 
cure an opportunity for such summer 
service in their own church, they have 
offered themselves to any board which 
would make use of them, and have 
proved effective workers for foreign 
missions in the home church. 


The Association at the Haskell Insti- 
tute is rejoicing in the possession of a 
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new room which serves the double pur- 
pose of a general meeting place and a 
social headquarters for the boys of this 
large Indian school. As a result of a 
series of evangelistic meetings recently 
held in the Institute the Association has 
had an accession of over sixty members. 


Members of the senior class at Le- 
high University have pledged over $100 
a year for three years toward the salary 
of the general secretary. In all over 
$1,400 is pledged, chietly by alumni, to- 
ward the support of the secretarial of- 
fice. Of the $100 pledged for missions 
over S&o is already collected. Over fifty 
men are on committees for work during 
the new year. 

A recent visit of a student secretary 
to the University of Texas has marked 
a rising tide of religious interest. Some 
careful advertising had been done and 
two meetings were held, at which, it 
was said, more university men were 
present than at any similar meeting in 
many years. The result included some 
personal interviews and a largely ex- 
tended interest. 


ne of the mission study classes in 
Highland University, Highland, Kan., is 
using, in connection with the text-book, 
“Protestant Missions in South Ameri- 
ca,” a large product map of that conti- 
ent. Upon this outline map the mem- 
vers have attached with blue pencil the 
names of the products of the various 
republics, thus making very vivid the 
natural resources of the continent. 


1 
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One or two Southern colleges have 
had printed special summer conference 
announcements. Vanderbilt University 
has a very attractive one, giving more 
general information than the one printed 
by the International Committee, and 
also giving special features of the uni- 
versity delegation plans this year. Har- 
vard University has published a special 
illustrated Northfield announcement. 


A missionary conference was _ held 
April 17 at the Denver Young Wom- 
en's Christian Association building, un- 


der the auspices of the Volunteer Union. 
The program consisted of a fellowship 
meeting, led by volunteers from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Denver University, 
and the Union; reports were given 
from city missions and of plans for deep- 
ening missionary interest among the so- 
cieties, 


The sixty members of the mission 
study classes at McPherson College, 
kansas, have pledged $300 a year for five 
vears for foreign missions. One self- 
supporting student pledged $20 per year 
for four years, and after that himself. 
There have been 190 students enrolled 
in the Bible study classes of this institu- 
tion during the year. This is in addi- 
tion to the Bible study work required by 
the curriculum. 


Of the 380 students at Williams Col- 
lege 271 are members of the Associa- 
tion, and 180 have signed cards agreeing 
to give toward the support of missions. 
Four mission study classes have been 
conducted this year, with a total aver- 
age attendance of thirty-two per week. 
There is great interest being expressed 
in the coming Northfield conference, 
and so far twenty-six men have signified 
their intention to attend. 


Up to February 14 there existed at 
the University of Vermont two inde- 
pendent Associations, the Academical 
and the Medical. At that time a joint 
reception was held in the university li- 
brary, with talks by professors and stu- 
dents followed by a program of gen- 
eral character. The reception was very 
largely attended by both departments, 
and resulted in a fusion of the two Asso- 
ciations and a reorganization of officers 
and committees. 

Previous to this year the Young 
Women’s Christian Association of Vic- 
toria University, Toronto, had a union 
mission study class with the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. A change 
was made with the result that instead of 
one class in the University the Young 
Women’s Christian Association itself 
had four, one for each vear, with a much 
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larger aggregate attendance. Over six- 
ty- eight. per cent. of the regular women 
students were enrolled. 


Men from the various colleges in the 
college department of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Association have taken 
an active interest in the philanthropic 
work of the city. Clubs and classes have 
been conducted by the students from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and Boston University. More than sixty 
men have been interested in this work. 
Plans for next year include a student 
house, which shall be a center for the 
leaders of evening classes. 


The students of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute at Blacksburg, Va., recently 
had four meetings in which they were as- 
sisted by a student secretary. The av- 
erage attendance was more than 300. 
There were thirty protessed conversions. 
The preparation made for these meet- 
ings by group prayer meetings was very 
effective and helpful. Much “of the best 
work was done with students personally, 
who were brought to the secretary by 
their own fellow students. 


The Association at Ottawa University, 
K\ansas, at a single meeting raised over 
$90 by subscription, to send delegates to 
the Lake Geneva Conference. Twenty- 
one men at Southwest Kansas College, 
Winfield, pledged $50 for the permanent 
Geneva fund, to be loaned to delegates 
to that gathering. The University of 
Kansas has also joined the ranks of 
those institutions which consider the 
money advanced to conference and con- 
vention delegates as a loan to be re- 
turned, by the delegate within a specified 
period. 


New Bible classes have been organ- 
ized since the middle of March at the 
Dickinson, Norton, and Atchison 
County High Schools in Kansas, and at 
Friends’ University, Wichita. These 
classes are regarded as successful in 
spite of the late date at which work was 
commenced. In a number of institu- 
tions subscriptions to “Daily Bible” are 
being secured to encourage the habit of 


systematic work among students not in 
classes, and among the class-members 
during the vacation periods and after 
leaving school. 

At Oberlin College, the missionary 
committee arranged for a special meet- 
ing soon after the opening of the fall 
term for the presentation of the mission- 
ary interests of the institution to the at- 
tention of the students, particularly those 
who had just matriculated. At this 
meeting a special effort was made to 
emphasize the call to missionary work 
as a life work. ‘This committee also 
draws the attention of students to espe- 
cially interesting missionary literature, 
by offering, at the close of missionary 
meetings, the books mentioned for cir- 
culation. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion at Syracuse University has charge 
of the employment bureau. By thor- 
ough personal canvassing and judicious 
advertising by means of dodgers and 
neat business cards, Mr. W. H. Me- 
Clelland, who had charge of this branch 
at the beginning of the year, placed the 
need so clearly and forcibly before the 
public that 350 students have been sup- 
plied with more or less permanent work. 
Practically all who have made applica- 
tion for work have been supplied. 
Also, many of the students get summer 
positions through this bureau. 


On May 5 the first Bible class social 
of the University of Virginia Associa- 
tion was held with an attendance of fifty- 
six men. An address by Prof. W. C. 
Payne, of the University of Kansas, se- 
lections by the university quartet, and 
refreshments served by the ladies’ aux- 
iliary were some of the features of the 
social, which was pronounced a success. 
Among the advances during the past 
years have been a Bible study enroll- 
ment double that of any previous year, 
an Association membership larger by 
thirty per cent. than ever before, an 
attendance at the student prayer meet- 
ings double that of the previous year, 
and an increased interest in the mis- 
sionary department. 











The Student World 


Mr. John R. Mott, who has been 
working among the students of Austra- 
lasia, sailed, with Mr. I. C. Jenkins, from 
Auckland, New Zealand, May 7, and was 
to arrive in San I‘rancisco about May 25. 
During his stay he visited the universi- 
tics and university colleges of Australia 
and New Zealand. On April 10 to I2a 
student conference on home and foreign 
missions was held at Melbourne Uni- 
versity. This was the first student vol- 
unteer convention ever held in Austra- 
lasia. Detailed information as to the 
work of Mr. Mott had not been received 
when THe INTERCOLLEGIAN for June 
went to press. 


The secretarial force for next vear of 
the Association at the University of 
Pennsylvania is as follows: University 
secretary, Mr. Thomas St. Clair Evans, 
his duties to include the general super- 
vision of university services, the settle- 
ment, finances, and the other secretaries, 
and to be special secretary of the law, 
graduate, dental, and veterinary schools 
and director of philanthropic and relig- 
ious work; college secretary in charge 
of college work, Mr. F. V. Slack ; medi- 
cal secretary in charge of medical work, 
Mr. J. D. Frame; settlement manager, 
Mr. J. D. Byall. These men give prac- 
tically their whole time on salaries of 
S600 each. 


A meeting was held at Ohio Nor- 
mal University, Ada, on Sunday, May Io, 
at which the need of a Young Men’s 
Christian Association building for the 
university was presented. Mr. H. A. 
Wilbur, general secretary at Dayton, 
©., and Mr. L. E. McLachlin, state 
college secretary, addressed the meet- 
ing. Six thousand dollars was pledged 
on condition that $15,000 be secured. 
The amount pledged was entirely from 
students, with the exception of pledges 
from three of the professors. The can- 
vass will be vigorously prosecuted in 
the expectation that the full amount 
will be secured before the end of the stu- 
dent year. 


The Association at the Kansas State 
Normal, Emporia, celebrated the begin- 
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ning of a new administration and the 
presence of the Presidents’ Conference 
by editing an entire issue of the “Nor- 
mal Bulletin,” in which was outlined the 
history of the Association, the reports 
of the committees for the past year, the 
work of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation. The number was il- 
lustrated by pictures of all the presi- 
dents of the two Associations, some of 
the secretaries of the International Com- 
mittee, and by views of some of the more 
prominent student Association build- 
ings in this country. 


The evangelistic bands of McCormick 
Seminary have continued the work of 
last year, four bands of eight men each, 
including a quartet of singers, giving 
a Saturday and Sunday in rotation to the 
conduct of evangelistic meetings in the 
city and neighboring towns. This work, 
though not showing the numerical re- 
sults of last year, has yet seen a good 
degree of success. A regular committee 
on city mission work receives regular 
weekly reports from all students of Sun- 
day preaching and teaching and all simi- 
lar work through the week. A com- 
mittee on literature makes a regular 
canvass for the “Missionary Review of 
the World,” the “Assembly Herald,” and 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


Associations in the following institu- 
tions have been admitted to the student 
movement since April 1: Theological 
—Wycliffe College, Toronto, Can.; 
Wesleyan Theological College and Con- 
gregational Theological College, Mon- 
treal, Can.; Drake University, College 
of Bible, Des Moines, Iowa. Other in- 
stitutions as follows: Clark Univer- 
sity, Worcester, Mass.; Beaver College 
and Musical Institute, Brown, Pa.; State 
Normal School, Fairmount, W. Va.; 
Rhodes Military Institute, Kinston, N. 
C.; Chadron Academy, Chadron, Neb.; 
Cooper College, Sterling, Kan.; Ger- 
man-English College, Wilton Junction, 
Iowa; Central Oregon State Normal, 
Drain, Ore.; Puget Sound University, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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The student work of Missouri has ex- 
perienced a marked development during 
the past two years. The number of As- 
sociations has been increased in two 
years from fifteen to twenty-six; mem- 
bership from 700 to 1,375: men enrolled 
in bible study from 126 to 490. Two 
years ago one man was giving one-halt 
time. Lwo men are now employed on 
full time and one on half time. Two ad- 
ditional secretaries will be emploved in 
the professional schools next year. The 
four important medical schools are now 
organized. Secretaries will be emploved 
in all of them as soon as men can be 
found. ‘The first presidents’ conference 
was recently held at Fayette. [Forty-four 
men were present representing twenty- 
four institutions. 

Mr. O. D. Wannamaker, a member 
of the faculty of the Christian College 
of Canton, China, in a recent communi- 
cation to his friends at Ilarvard, speaks 
thus of the students of the Christian 
College: “They are full of intelligent 
curiosity, and not infrequently press one 
into a corner with their questions. In- 
deed, in matters of pure mental opera- 
tion, these boys will compare favorably 
with American students. It is in senti- 
ment, emotion, imagination, spiritual 
insight, that they fall behind. The result 
of a purely scientific education, apart 
from moral and spiritual influences of a 
very strong sort, would not prove a sat- 
isfving achievement. They need cult- 
ure, and by culture I certainly do not 
mean only surface refining and polish. I 
mean that discipline of the nature which 
is like a great plow of God going deep 
and crumbling the hard crust of the 
soul’s field.” 


The month of May closes one of the 
most successful vears in the history of 
the Association at the University of Cal- 
ifornia. Two hundred and six different 
men have taken Bible study during the 
vear. Thirty men have been in mission 
study classes. The number of student 
volunteers has been increased by twelve 
men, making a total of seventeen now in 
the university. Two hundred and forty 
dollars have been contributed for the 


work of Mr. Galen M. Fisher, an alum- 
nus of the university at work in Japan. 
A number of men have united with 
churches, largely as a result of the work 
of the bible study classes. The policy 
for next year includes a membership of 
500 men, 300 men in bible study, and a 
budget of $2,750, $300 of which is for 
foreign work. A department of philan- 
thropic work has been organized for the 
purpose of enlisting college men in the 
work of the various social settlements 
around San Francisco Bay. The work 
of the Association will be continued dur- 
ing the summer session of the univer- 
sity. 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller has offered to 
pay two-thirds of the expense of erecting 
and furnishing a building for the social 
and religious needs of the University of 
Nebraska, to cost $100,000, on condi- 
tion that before July 1, 1904, others pay 
the remaining one-third for the purpose. 
In the announcement of the committee 
in charge of the raising of the funds, the 
following statement is made: “Ample 
and commodious quarters will be afford- 
ed for the now existing social and relig- 
ious organizations of the university and 
for any hereafter formed. The vastly 
useful work now done by the religious 
organizations of the university, such as 
finding homes and work for new stu- 
dents, Bible study, visiting the sick and 
the poor, is painfully hampered for lack 
of quarters, basement rooms being the 
best that can now be afforded. While 
the building will fittingly house the re- 
ligious organizations of the university, 
it will not belong exclusively to them, 
but to the entire university, being avai!- 
able for receptions, interviews, socia! 
gatherings and meetings of all sorts.” 


The annual reception to th» students 
in the preparatory schools of New York 
City who are to enter college next fall 
was the largest and most successful oc- 
casion of that kind that has been held 
in New York. Mr. R. S. Wallace, Har- 
vard: Mr. Benj. O. Satterwhite, Prince- 
ton; Mr. William Gardiner, Pennsylva- 
nia: Mr. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, 
Columbia, and Mr. George S. Hurst, 











Reviews 


Yale, spoke about the social and relig- 
ious life of their respective universities. 
During refreshments the men had an 
opportunity to meet socially with repre- 
sentative men from the colleges to which 
they are going. The reception was pre- 
ceded by visits, under the auspices of the 
Intercollegiate Branch, to eleven of the 
leading preparatory schools of the city. 
The students in each school who are ex- 
pecting to enter college next fall were 
addressed by representative Christian 
men from the leading Eastern colleges. 
Mr. lt. Boyd Edwards, who was former- 
ly secretary of the preparatory school 
work for the International Committee, 
represented the Intercollegiate Branch 
in making all arrangements for this vis- 
itation. There was most gratifying in- 
terest and appreciation expressed by 
both principals and students. 

The Association in the College of the 
Bible, Lexington, Ky., will this summer 
send out evangelistic bands into the 
mountain districts. our weeks before 
the close of the school term twenty-two 
theological students had been enlisted 
for the service, and four of these expect 
to devote the entire summer to the ser- 
vice. None will go for less than two 
weeks. It is estimated that the work 
done by these men during the summer 
will amount to the entire time of one 
man for two years. The movement had 
its inception a year ago, being suggested 
by Evangelist R. B. Neal, of the Chris- 
tian Church, who has devoted more than 
seven vears to evangelizing in the moun- 
tains of Eastern Kentucky. It was en- 
couraged and given direction by the 
Conference of Western Theological 
Students held at Dayton, O., last No- 
vember. It has the sanction of the fac- 
ulty of the Seminary, the Kentucky 
State Board of Missions, and the Ameri- 
can Christian Misstonary Society, which 
two organizations have agreed to pay 
the expenses of the students to the re- 
spective fields and hack. A strong 
committee of the Association has the 
work in hand. The three members of 
the committee have all done such work 
as the students to be sent out will do. 
\ppointments are now being made for 
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each pair of students, for they are to go 
out two and two. Some idea of the need 
for such work may be had from the fact 
that one of the counties calling for the 
workers has in it eleven Christian 
churches (Disciples of Christ), and only 
one of them has regular preaching, and 
that only once a month, 


Reviews 


"The Educational Conquest of the Far 
Kast.” Ly Robert E. Lewis. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1903. 
Cloth, $1, net. 

In view of the emphasis placed upon 
education in China and Japan, both by 
native leaders and by missionaries, this 
volume is most timely, and is of special 
interest to students. Aside from the ex- 
cellent opportunities for observing edu- 
cational institutions in North America, 
which Mr. Lewis enjoyed as a college 
secretary and as a traveling secretary of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, he 
has also had exceptional advantages for 
studving the theme here discussed, both 
in China and Japan. 

The first section of the volume deals 
with government education in Japan. 
So clear and valuable is it that it has 
been translated into Chinese for the use 
of officials and others in China who de- 
sire all the light possible from an Em- 
pire whose lead she is inclined to follow. 
A brief historical sketch is succeeded by 
a statement as to formative forces and 
sources, the general scheme followed, 
government education of women, high- 
er education and moral progress, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher schools, 
the universities, and the technical and 
agricultural colleges. Government ed- 
ucation in China is discussed under 
these heads: Outlines of the Ancient 
System:a Typical Literary Center, Kan 
Chou Fu; the White Deer College, 
made famous by China’s great philoso- 
pher, Chu Hsi: Classical Ideals of Schol- 
arship: Moral Training of the Princely 
Man: the Confucian Curriculum; 
Chanees in the Examination System; 
the Rise of Modern Colleges in China, 
and the Confucian Edueation as a Polit- 
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ical Force. The concluding portion of 
the volume has to do with Eastern edu- 
cational conditions and the obligation of 
the Church to enter in in order to leaven 
and guide the student life of these two 
empires. The Association has done 
much, but the Church can do more, and 
thus save the educated men of these 
lands from agnosticism or something 
worse. A bibliography and useful ta- 
bles—none of them as up to date as is 
desirable—add still further to the value 
of the volume. Despite some slight 
flaws, necessarily incident to a volume 
by one whose manifold duties have not 
permitted him fully to assimilate the 
genius of Confucian lands, the book is 
an admirable one—the best on the sub- 
ject—and should be carefully studied by 
all who propose to labor in either of 
those countries. It will be read with 
interest by all others. 


“Mission Methods in Manchuria,” by 
John Ross, D.D.; pp. 251. Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York. $1.00. 

In this book Dr. John Ross, the vet- 
eran missionary of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, sets forth the prin- 
ciples on which the work of the Presby- 
terian Church was originated and con- 
ducted in Manchuria. In 1874 there 
were three baptized men in the native 
church; at the close of 1899 there were 
27,000 persons on the church rolls, 
either as baptized members or as ac- 
cepted applicants for baptism. Dr. Ross 
estimates that “probably half as many 
more, related to these by family ties, 
had abandoned idolatry and considered 
themselves connected in a sort of fash- 
ion with the Christian Church. Ten 
times as many had acquired such an ele- 
mentary knowledge of Christian doc- 
trine as to lead them to regard it with 
respect, many of them declaring that 
Christianity must be the future religion 
of the Chinese.” A missionary who has 
seen the native church grow so remark- 
ably not only has a right to speak of his 
work, but he owes it to the Christian 
Church to put into convenient form a 
statement of the methods which have 
been employed. While all the methods 


used could not be adopted by Christians 


not holding to the Presbyterian system 
of church government every earnest 
worker would, we believe, be helped by 
a careful study of the book; for the 
principles can be adapted to any form 
of church government. The reader’s 
interest is held from the beginning to 
end. One forgets that it is a book deal- 
ing with methods of mission work; he 
becomes so much interested in the ac- 
count of the development of the work. 


“The Death of Christ: Its Place and In- 
terpretation in the New Testament,” 
by the Rev. James Denney, D.D., 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1902; cloth, $1.50. 

In his introduction, Dr. Denney tells 
the reader that he has not attempted an 
exhaustive treatise on the Atonement 
nor on Justification, but simply an ex- 
amination of the New Testament teach- 
ing on the death of Christ. In pursu- 
ance of his plan, however, he has given 
us a valuable contribution to existing 
literature upon the doctrine of the 
Atonement. His work cannot be said 
to be original in the sense of presenting 
any new theory of the great doctrine, 
but it presénts the argument in a strong, 
fresh, clear manner that is sure to be 
appreciated by the reader. The author 
considers in succession the Gospels, the 
ook of the Acts, and the Epistles, 
drawing therefrom the following con- 
clusions: (1) That there is a unity of 
thought throughout the gospels and 
epistles; (2) That the death of Christ is 
the central theme of the New Testa- 
ment, and indeed of the Christian reli- 
gion as unfolded in the New Testament. 

From the consideration of the doc- 
trine Dr. Denney proceeds to the prac- 
tical side of the question, explaining the 
motive back of the prosecution of mis- 
sionary effort, and treating of the issues 
depending upon missionary enterprise. 
Evangelistic effort also receives careful 
consideration in this connection. This 
is not a book for the casual reader, but 
rather for the thoughtful student who 
can discern the depth of the convictions 
and experiences of the one who has 
given so much of himself to us in his 
work. 
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A GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS 


By HARLAN P. BEACH, M.A. F.R.G.S. 
TWO VOLUMES 


WHAT IS SAID 


Rev. J. Ross Stevenson, D.D., Pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church: *‘ The pastor to-day who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the missionary field, and 
to know accurately what it is, what its demands are, and 
to what extent it has been occupied, will find in Mr. Beach’s 
‘Geography and Atlas of Protestant Missions’ compact 
and reliable information that is indispensable. As soon as 
oue comes into possession of a book having such real 
worth, he wonders how he ever got on without it. I re- 
gard it as the most valuable contribution to missionary 
literature in recent years.” 

Dr. James S. Dennis, author of ‘Christian Missions 
and Social Progress’’: ** have been deeply interested in 
examiuing your admirable ‘Geography of Protestant Mis- 
sions.’ Itis so well arranged, so comprehensive, and yet 
so concise and available. You have planned a most useful 
book, and have prepared it with discriminating care. It is 
geographical in a very broad and inclusive sense of that 
word. I should rather call it a vade mecum of up-to-date 
missionary information. The Atlasis not only a monument 
of toil, but a work of cartographical art, supplying a desid- 
eratum in mission literature with a skill and completeness 
calling for grateful recognition.” 


Rev. E. E. Chivers, D.D., Field Secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Soctety: ** Such a work 
cannot failto be helpful to all who desire an intelligent 
acquaintance with modern missions in their broad scope 
and large promise.”’ 

Rev. Wm. Dale, Secretary of Foreign Missions Com- 
mittee of the Presbyterian Church of England: “The 
two volumes constitute a picture of mission work of in- 
estimable value, and a copy of both should be in the hands 
of all the home workers on missionary boards and com- 
mittees, and also in the hands of missionaries, not to speak 
of that wider circle whom one would like to reach with 
missionary literature. Mr. Beach has done the work with 
admirable care and skill. The volume of the ‘ Geography 
of Protestant Missions’ is packed with facts and is besides 
most reaaable, and the volume of maps with all the tables 
it would be difficult to overpraise.” 


Rev. E. E. Strong. D.D., Editorial Secretary of 
American Board of Commtssioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions: **1 do not see how the Atlas could be improved 
upon, and it certainly is a work which is much needed. 
The index is a marvelous piece of work. I could hardly 
believe it possible to put so much information into such a 
small compass.” 

Mr. Eugene Stock,Secretary of the Editorial Depart- 
ment of the Church Missionary Society, London: ** They 
are truly wonderful productions.” 


Miss C. Rutherford, Secretary of the Church of 
Scotland Women’s Association of Foreign Missions: 
“These volumes, which testify to a great amount of re- 
search and tolabor overthe minutest details, will bea very 
valuable addition to our library.” 


Net price, carriage prepaid, in cloth binding, $4 per set ; in paper, $3 per set. 


OF THE WORK 


Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, Secretary and Treasurer 
of the Moravian Board: “\t is a maguiticeut work.”’ 


Rev. Prebendary H. E. Fox, Honorary Secretary of 
Church Missionary Society, London; ** \t seems to mea 
mass of condensed information, so far as I have observed, 
accurately and concisely put, which will be of great value 
to all students of missions.” 


John W. Wood, Esq, Corresponding Secretary, 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, Protestant 
Episcopal Church: * Yhe book is nota history of mis- 
sious, but rather an account of present-day work and 
methods, and of the environment in which the work is 
being done. ‘To master the volume will be to lay the foun- 
dation for a liberal education in the things of greatest con- 
cern in human life.”* 


Rev. Henry N Cobb, D.D., Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
twca: ** The speaker or writer on mission lands and subjects 
will find here must valuable help of such a kind as he has 
often sought heretofore, and often sought in vain. The 
Statistical Summary gives him the grand totals of work and 
workers in the wide fields, by whomsoever conducted, In 
brief paragraphs below the table, each field is described asto 
its area, population, number of societies laboring in it, 
number of foreign missionary workers, and the proportion 
of foreign workers to the population.” 

Edward A. Talbot, E'sq., Secretary, The ‘* Regions 
Beyond” Missionary Union, London: ** The ‘Geography 
and Atlas of Protestant Missions’ will form a most valu- 
able addition to the ever-increasing missionary literature 
of the day. Mr. Beach and his colleagues must be very 
glad of the completion of the monumental task which these 
volumes have involved, and every missionary society is 
under a lasting obligation to the S. V. M.” 

W.. Rogers Jones, Esq., Secretary, Missionary Pence 
Association and Information Bureau, London: ** The 
volumes will quite supersede the ‘Grundemann's’ Atlas, 
which we have hitherto been using.” 

Rev. Chas. R. Erdman, Pastor, First Presbytertan 
Church, Germantown, Pa. : ‘| believe that never before 
in the history of missions has there appeared any publica- 
tion which will prove to be of equal value along these im- 
portant lines. They surpass even my highest expecta- 
tions.’ 

Mr. Galen B. Royer. Secretary of General Misston- 
aryand Tract Committee of the German Baptist Breth- 
ren Church: * 1 know tnat they are an excellent produc- 
tion and a much needed one in the history of missions.” 

Rev David Steele, D.D., LL D., President and 
Corresponding Secretaryvof Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Reformed Presbyterian Church in North Amer- 
tca (General Synod): * \ hey are so complete and timely 
that they cannot be too highly appreciated, and their edu- 
cational value must arouse an interest in missions that 
shall be far-reaching and hopeful for the future.” 


Sold only in sets 


Student Volunteer Movement, 3 West 29th Street, New York 








Open Equally to Students of All Denominations 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL | 
SEMINARY 
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LIBRARY CHAPEL 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS | 
* WILL FIND AT HARTFORD SEMINARY 
1. A Special Course in Foreign Missions 4 


Covering Theory and Methods, History, Languages, and Practical Topics. Particular attention 
to Comparative Religions. Open to Regular Students, Post-Graduates, and Appointees of 
Mission Boards. Can be combined with the regular seminary course, or taken separately. 


2. A Thorough Training for the Teaching Missionary 


Including expert instruction in Educational Psychology, Pedagogy, Sunday-school Methods, 
Sociology. Secured through affiliation with the Bible Normal College, adjacent to the Seminary. 


3. A Large and Comprehensive Library of Missions 
Containing over 6,009 volumes all carefully classified for use. This forms a part of the 
79,000 volumes of the Seminary Library. 


4. A Most Interesting Misstonary Museum 


Including the articles formerly in the Museum of the American Board. 


5. An Earnest Missionary Spint 
Fostered by meetings for prayer, by study-classes, and by the brotherly fellowship for which 
the Seminary is noted. T 


— 2. 
For further information apply t» PROFESSOR M. W. JACOBUS, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry. Full University opportunities. Special 
instruction in the English Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information address 
Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, Drawer 4, Yale Station, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





UNION MISSIONARY TRAINING 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Country Branch, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
To train for Foreign Missionary Work. 


PURPOSE, 


INSTITUTE 


Interdenominational—Co-Educational. 


DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, Linguistic. 
INSTRUCTORS. A Faculty of twenty-eight Pastors, Physicians and Teachers. 


MEDICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 


325 Lectures with Clinical and Dispensary Work 


ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if needed, almost wholly by native Teachers. 


SOME RESULTS. 


CHARGES. $100 per Year the Regular Price. 


103 Students have gone to sixteen Countries under twelve Missionary Societies. 
Special Rates in Special Cases. 


Mrs. L. D. Osborn, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








of failure.”,—HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


cation plus a thorough technical training. 


JOHN W. HANSEL, General Secretary, 





THE TRAINED MAN 


‘has all the advantages on his side; the untrained man invites all the tragic possibilities 
The demands and opportunities of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in city and college require of all employed workers a broad general edu- 


The Secretarial Institute and Training School 

provides technical training for the General Secretaryship and the Physical, Educational, Religious 
Work and Boys’ Work Directorships. An able faculty, good library and laboratory advantages, 
and unsurpassed opportunities for observation and practical work. 
The SUMMER TERM (July 2-30) opens at Lake Geneva immediately after the College Conference. 
Over thirty courses of instruction, many of especial value to college workers. 
leader should be well up in the history and well grounded in the principles of the entire movement. 
looking forward to Association work should attend this term. Courses also for College Physical Directors. 
Send for Special Announcement of Summer Term Courses. 


Send for Catalog. 


Every College Association 
Students 


For all information address 
705 Association Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 











DIVINITY SCHOOL 
s’ HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


An Undenominational School of Theology 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 
1903-04 NOW READY 


RUDOLPH LENZ 


Successor to George Hughes & Co. 


PRINTER 


62-65 BIBLE HOUSE 
NEW YORK 





TELEPHONE 
2348 18th 





FOR YOUR ASSOCIATION ROOMS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


f 
SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 


The Founder of the 
Young Men's Christian Association 





LARGE SIZE 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 





Copies of the latest photograph of Sir 
George Williams, produced in response to 
repeated requests, are now available. They 
are platinum prints, 11x14, On mounts 
16x20. Price, postpaid, $2.50. 





The International Committee 
Young Men’s Christian Associations 
3 West 29th Street, New York 

















BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 


NEW YORK CITY 





Dr. WILBERT W. WHITE, PRESIDENT 


Fourth year opens October 14, 1903. Graded Bible Course 
with special courses in Biblical Psychology and Pedagogy, 
Church History and Missions, The Christian Life, etc. 
Practical Christian work in parishes, settlements, 
and missions of New York City. 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS, INCLUDING BOARD, ROOM, 
AND TUITION, ARE AVAILABLE FOR COLLEGE GRADUATES 


For particulars address 


BIBLE TEACHERS TRAINING SCHOOL 


1036 6th Avenue, Cor. 58th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 























BIBLE STUDY COURSES 


OF THE 


Student Department for the Year 1903-1904 


CYCLES FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


FRESHMAN COURSE—Studies in the Life of Christ. H. B. Suarman. Arranged for daily study. 
Based on A Harmony of the Gospel for Historical Study, by Stevens & Burton. Studies and Harmony in cloth, $1.25. 
Studies and Harmony in paper, 75 cents. Studies in cloth, 75 cents. Harmony in cloth, $1.00. The paper 
edition sold only in combination. 

SOPHOMORE COURSE—Studies in the Acts and Epistles. Enwarp I. Boswortn. Arranged for 
daily study. Based on Burton’s Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. Studies and Records and Letters in 
cloth, $1.25. Studies and Records and Letters in paper, 75 cents. Studies in cloth, 75 cents. Records and Let- 
ters in cloth, $1.00. The paper edition sold only in combination. 

JUNIOR COURSE—Studies in Old Testament Characters. Wicaert W. Wuite. Arranged for 
daily study. Cloth, 90 cents; paper, 60 cents. 

SENIOR COURSE—Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles. Epwazp I. Boswortn. 
Arranged for daily study. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


er ee COURSE—Studies in the Life of Jesus. Wruuam H. Satitmon. Cloth, 40 cents; 
r, 25 cents. 
SOPHOMORE COURSE—Studies in the Miracles of Jesus. Wiiuam H. Sattmon. Cloth, 30 cents; 


paper, 20 cents. 
Studies in the Parables of Jesus. Wuiuam H. Satimon. Cloth, 2§ cents; paper, 15 cents. 
JUNIOR COURSE—Studies in the Life of Paul. Wiuam H. Sarton. Cloth, 40 cents; paper, 2§ cents. 


TRAINING COURSE—Studies in God’s Methods of Training Workers. Howarp Acnew Jounston. 
Arranged for daily study. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

INTRODUCTORY COURSE—The Life and Works of Jesus According to St. Mark. W. D. 
Murray. Provides for daily devotional study. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


The International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
5 West 29th Street NEW YORK 














THE TROW PRINT, 201-213E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 














